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The G. I. Bill of Rights 


Sponsored by a large majority of the members of the 
Senate at the request of the American Legion, the bill to 
provide aid to veterans of World War II in readjustment 
to civilian life, S. 1767, passed by the Senate March 24, 
1944, has been considerably revised by the House Commit- 
tee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. As this is 
written the House is debating the provisions of the revised 
bill. It defines certain rights to hospital care and treat- 
ment; authorizes grants for education; makes provision 
for loans for the purpose of purchasing homes, farms or 
businesses; and makes financial allowances in case of 
unemployment. 

The total cost would, of course, be dependent upon the 
number of veterans making application for the various 
types of aid. The Veterans Administration has estimated 
that the cost will be about $6,500,000,000. 

Any veteran who has served 90 days or more would, 
within two years after his honorable discharge, or after 
the termination of the war, be eligible for assistance to 
pursue a course of education or training for a period of 
one year, provided either that his education was interrupted 
by his entrance into the armed services or that “he requires 
a refresher or retraining course.” Upon satisfactory com- 
pletion of a one-year course a veteran would be entitled 
to assistance for an additional course of study but in no 
case for more than four years. During the period of 
education or training the veteran would be entitled to 
receive a maintenance allowance of $50 per month, or $75 
a month if he had dependents. He might also receive aid 
for the cost of tuition and fees up to $500 a year. 

The bill authorizes the federal government to guarantee 
loans made by private lending institutions to a veteran for 
purchase of home, farm, or business up to 50 per cent 
of a maximum loan of $3,000. Loans would bear interest 
at not over six per cent and would be repayable within 20 
years. Allowances for unemployment would be for a 
maximum of 26 weeks at $20 a week per person. The 
Senate bill had provided for unemployment allowances 
up to 52 weeks. 

The main controversy with respect to the bill has 
apparently been over the educational provisions. Certain 
educators are urging an amendment in the form of the 
bill, H.R. 3846, introduced by Representative Graham A. 
Barden of North Carolina. Representative Barden’s bill 
would restrict education and training to institutions ap- 
proved by the state educational authorities. The House 
Committee’s revision of S. 1767 would permit the admin- 
istrator of veterans’ affairs to discontinue any course of 
education or training at any time if he found that “the 
conduct or progress of the veteran is unsatisfactory.” The 


House Committee also wrote in a section declaring that no 
federal officer shall exercise any control over any state 
institution. Both bills provide that the veteran shall 
choose the institution that he wishes to attend. 


The ILO Charter 


The declaration adopted by the conference of the ILO 
on May 10 is printed below’ in full. 


“The general conference of the International Labor 
Organization, meeting in its twenty-sixth session in Phila- 
delphia, hereby adopts, this tenth day of May in the year 
nineteen hundred and forty-four, the present declaration 
of the aims and purposes of the International Labor 
Organization and of the principles which should inspire 
the policy of its members. 


I 


“The conference reaffirms the fundamental principles 
on which the organization is based and, in particular, that: 

“(a) Labor is not a commodity ; 

“(b) Freedom of expression and of association are 
essential to sustained progress ; 

“(c) Poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to pros- 
perity everywhere; 

“(d) The war against want requires to be carried on 
with unrelenting vigor within each nation, and by continu- 
ous and concerted international effort in which the repre- 
sentatives of workers and employers, enjoying equal status 
with those of governments, join with them in free discus- 
sion and democratic decision with a view to the promotion 
of the common welfare. 


II 


“Believing that experience has fully demonstrated the 
truth of the statement in the preamble to the constitution 
of the International Labor Organization that lasting peace 
can be established only if it is based on social justice, the 
conference affirms that: 

“(a) All human beings, irrespective of race, creed or 
sex, have the right to pursuit of both their material well- 
being and their spiritual development in conditions of 
freedom and dignity, of economic security and equal 
opportunity ; 

“(b) The attainment of the conditions in which this 
shall be possible must constitute the central aim of national 
and international policy ; 


“(c) All national and international policies and 


1 As printed in the New York Times of May 11. 
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measures, in particular those of an economic and financial 
character, should be judged in this light and accepted 
only in so far as they may be held to promote and not to 
hinder the achievement of this fundamental objective ; 

“(d) It is a responsibility of the International Labor 
Organization to examine and consider all international 
economic and financial policies and measures in the light 
of this fundamental objective ; 

“(e) In discharging the tasks entrusted to it the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, having considered all rele- 
vant economic and financial factors, may include in its 
decision and recommendations any provisions which it 
considers appropriate. 

III 


“The conference recognizes the solemn obligation of 
the International Labor Organization to further among the 
nations of the world programs which will achieve: 

“(a) Full employment and the raising of standards of 
living ; 

“(b) The employment of workers in the occupations in 
which they can have the satisfaction of giving the fullest 
measure of their skill and attainments and make their 
greatest contribution to the common well-being ; 

“(c) The provision, as a means to the attainment of 
this end and under adequate guarantees for all concerned, 
of facilities for training and the transfer of labor, includ- 
ing migration for employment and settlement ; 

“(d) Policies in regard to wages and earnings, hours 
and other conditions of work calculated to insure a just 
share of the fruits of progress to all, and a minimum living 
wage to all employed and in need of such protection ; 

“(e) The effective recognition of the right of collective 
bargaining, the cooperation of management and labor in 
the continuous improvement of productive efficiency, and 
the collaboration of workers and employers in the prepa- 
ration and application of social and economic measures ; 

“(f) The extension of social security measures to pro- 
vide a basic income to all in need of such protection and 
comprehensive medical care ; 

“(o) Adequate protection for the life and health of 
workers in all occupations ; 

“(h) Provision for child welfare and maternity pro- 
tection ; 

“(i) The provision of adequate nutrition, housing and 
facilities for recreation and culture; 

“(j) The assurance of equality of educational and vo- 
cational opportunity. 


IV 


“Confident that the fuller and broader utilization of the 
world’s productive resources necessary for the achicve- 
ment of the objective set forth in this declaration can be 
secured by effective international and national action, in- 
cluding measures to expand production and consumption, 
to avoid severe economic fluctuations, to promote the eco- 
nomic and social advancement of the less developed re- 
gions of the world, to assure greater stability in world 
prices of primary products, and to promote a high and 
steady volume of international trade, the conference 
pledges the full cooperation of the International Labor 
Organization with such international bodies as may be en- 
trusted with a share of the responsibility for this great 
task and for the promotion of the health, education and 
well-being of all peoples. 


“The conference affirms that the principles set forth in 


this declaration are fully applicable to all peoples every- 
where and that, while the manner of their application must 
be determined with due regard to the stage of social and 
economic development reached by each people, their pro- 
gressive application to peoples who are still dependent, as 
well as to those who have already achieved self-govern- 
ment, is a matter of concern to the whole civilized world,” 


Teamwork in the National Government 


The problem of conflict between the Administration 
and Congress is certainly not new in American life. At 
the request of Secretary Hull the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations has agreed to appoint a bipartisan com- 
mittee to work with the State Department. This is an 
attempt to solve one aspect of the problem. Sharp con- 
flict has arisen over many other questions. Estes Kefau. 
ver, member of Congress from Tennessee, writing in the 
American Political Science Review (Menasha, Wis.) for 
April, poses the problem and suggests one relatively sim- 
ple method of improving conditions. He believes that the 
United States cannot assume the leadership needed in the 
postwar world without effective cooperation between Con- 
gress and the Executive. A number of proposals, he re- 
minds his readers, have been made to facilitate this, 
Among these are some form of Foreign Relations Ad- 
visory Council, the designation of Congressional advisers 
to major administrative agencies, a legislative cabinet 
with a voice in the Administration’s advisory councils, 
mixed commissions like the TNEC with representatives 
of both the Administration and Congress, etc. 


As a first step in this direction Mr. Kefauver has 
introduced House Res. 327 “to provide for a question 
period during which heads of executive departments and 
independent agencies would be requested, but not required, 
to appear, report, and answer questions.” Two hours at 
least every two weeks would be set aside as a time when 
members of the House could question administrative off- 
cials on the floor of Congress. Half the time would be 
given to written questions, approved by the legislative 
committees, and half to oral questions, control of the second 
half of the time “being divided equally between the chair- 
man and ranking minority members of the committee 
which issued the invitation and approved the written 
questions.” The writer assumes that ranking members of 
the various committees and the Speaker of the House can 
see to it that the questions asked in the oral period are 
“oermane to the preceding discussion” and are not used 
to heckle an administrator, 

During the first two Congresses President Washington 
and members of his cabinet appeared before Congress. 
Since then there have been various proposals to allow the 
heads of executive departments to sit on the floor of the 
House. The idea has been approved by leading statesmen, 
administrators and political scientists. It is, therefore, 
not new. It would allow Congress to know more about 
*he work of the executive branch and to “exercise more 
effective oversight of the Administration” than is possible 
by “spasmodic inquiries by select committees.” The latter 
do not provide “more than a glimpse of the inside of a 
small province of federal administration.” Officials would 
have a chance to “acquire a better understanding of the 
intent of Congress in passing a law, to explain the prob- 
lems and difficulties that have arisen in its application, to 
answer charges made against them, and to justify their 
policies.” Such a “frank exchange of questions and 
answers would go a long way .. . toward clearing up the 
confusion and reduce the delays and bickerings.” The 
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neral public could learn more easily what is happening 
in Washington, 

The plan would involve no encroachment on the powers 
of either branch and would not violate any tradition. It 
would depend on the voluntary cooperation of all con- 
cerned since the attendance of executives could not be 
compelled. It would tend to cut down the “irresponsible 
criticism of administrators, now so prevalent.” Another 
advantage in this plan is that it would “necessitate clear 
definitions of policy on the part of the executive” and of 
administrators. 


The Future of Germany 
Hiram Motherwell of the Committee for Economic 


Development discusses the problem of what to do with 


Germany in a pamphlet, Germany, published by Western 
Reserve University Press in a new series of Reference 
Pamphlets. He surveys briefly the history of Germany 
to show some of the reasons for German militarism. He 
believes that “potential democratic forces” will appear 
when the Nazi officials are removed. Among these are 
“newly improvised trade unions, cooperative societies, 
farmers’ leagues, and professional groups, supplied with 
some measure of emergency political consciousness by the 
skeleton political parties which may be expected to 
emerge from underground.” These, he believes, will or- 
ganize local government if they are allowed to do so. The 
only alternatives to this are “revolution and a restoration 
of Junker Germany.” If the German people are to have a 
chance to “take their place in a peaceful world society” 
there must be “at least the breaking up of the large landed 
estates on which the Junker class has flourished through 
the centuries, and the collectivizing, in some form or other, 
of Germany’s basic industrial properties which have pro- 
vided the sinews of war to German militarism.” Mr. 
Motherwell sees no hope for peace in any attempt to treat 
the whole country as “‘a congenital criminal” or to break 
it up into “small hopeless parts.” The Nazi army must 
be rendered impotent but if “popular front” forces are 
in control Germany should be allowed to retain enough 
military power “to protect the republic from the outlaw 
Nazis and from freebooting regiments of the old Junker 
generals.” In so far as possible properties stolen by the 
Nazis must be returned to their original owners. Where 
that is not possible the industries and banks should be 
administered “in trust for the European peoples.” Repara- 
tions in the form of goods needed for reconstruction should 
be paid to the extent that is practicable for the receiving 
countries. 

But Germany must also be made secure against attack. 
Mr. Motherwell believes that this can best be done by 
the development of a large European federation of which 
she would be a part. If such a federation were prosperous 
he does not believe it would be aggressive. 


Tax Simplification 


Representative Robert L. Doughton of North Carolina, 
Chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
sponsors H.R. 4646, which “provides for simplification of 
the individual income tax.” The accompanying report 
No. 1365, Union Calendar No. 459, summarizes the bill. 

The purposes include the following: “To relieve the 
great majority of taxpayers from the necessity of com- 
puting their income tax.” Contrary to repeated statements 
made in the public press, no one would be relieved from 


1Cleveland, O., 1944. 25 cents. 
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making a final return, but it is expected that the final 
return would be greatly simplified. 

It is stated that the bill will not substantially change 
the number of taxpayers or the revenue yield under 
present law. However, it seems clear that there will be 
slight increases for certain income groups and slight 
decreases for others. 

The bill would make several important changes in 
existing law, effective January 1, 1945. It provides for a 
uniform exemption of $500 per person; for example, a 
taxpayer would be allowed $500, the spouse $500, each 
dependent $500. The Victory Tax is repealed. A normal 
tax of three per cent is imposed on each person whose 
net income exceeds $500. The surtax would begin at the 
rate of 20 per cent on the first $2,000 of taxable income; 
the personal exemptions named above would apply against 
the surtax as well as against the normal tax. 


Taxpayers with “adjusted gross incomes” of less than 
$5,000, regardless of the source of their income, might, at 
their option, use a simplified table in computing their 
returns ; this table allows a taxpayer a deduction of approx- 
imately ten per cent of his gross income, for such items 
as taxes, interest and contributions. Persons with ad- 
justed gross incomes of $5,000 or more might, at their 
option, make a deduction of $500 for these items. The 
present withholding system would be modified, effective 
January 1, 1945, so as to withhold income solely derived 
from wages for approximately the full tax liability on 
incomes up to $5,000. 

The taxpayer would be permitted to deduct for chari- 
table contributions up to 15 per cent of adjusted gross 
income (which means generally, gross income less business 
deductions), instead of the present limit of 15 per cent of 
net income. This has the effect of increasing the allowance 
for charitable contributions. 


Approximately 30,000,000 taxpayers, whose gross in- 
come is less than $5,000 and whose income from other 
sources than wages does not exceed $100, might at their 
option, file a simple return and ask the Collector of 
Internal Revenue to compute their tax. In computing the 
tax, the Collector would allow a flat deduction of ten per 
cent for taxes, interest, contributions, etc. It is this feature 
which has drawn criticism from some church officials, who 
object to giving a “blanket” credit for contributions 
whether made or not. It is expected that the form fur- 
nished to an employe by his employer, indicating the 
amount of tax withheld, may be made the simplified tax 
return. 

Under the bill, those whose income not subject to with- 
holding is $100 or less, are required to file declarations of 
estimated tax only if their gross income exceeds $5,000, 
plus $500 for spouse and $500 for each dependent. 

On May 5 the House of Representatives unanimously 
passed this bill. It now goes to the Senate. On May 17, 
the Senate Finance Committee approved the bill. 


The Longo Case in Jersey City 


Last November John R. Longo a former deputy county 
clerk in Hudson County, N. J., and long a sworn foe of 
Mayor Hague’s regime in Jersey City, was convicted on 
the charge of “fraudently altering” his voting record. He 
was sentenced to prison for a term of from 18 months to 
three years, was not allowed to appeal to the New Jersey 
Supreme Court, and was refused bail. Sentence was 
pronounced a few hours after Governor Charles Edison 
had declared that it was “not only the right but the 
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imperative duty” of the U. S. Department of Justice to 
investigate the alleged suppression of civil rights in Hud- 
son County. Several wecks later another judge released 
Mr. Longo on bail and permitted him to file an appeal. 
The case has just been argued before the New Jersey 
Supreme Court. 


The story is told in the report! of the committee ap- 
pointed in May, 1943, by Governor Edison to investigate 
the affairs of the Hudson County Commissioner of Regis- 
tration and Superintendent of Elections. Mr. Longo and 
Owen Grundy, who had both been employed in the office 
of the Commissioner of Registration, were indicted by a 
Hudson County Grand Jury in April, 1943, on the charge 
of altering Mr. Longo’s party designation in the 1941 
primary election from “Republican” to “Democrat.” Mr. 
Grundy pleaded guilty, saying that he had done it “at the 
behest of and in the presence of Longo.” The prosecution 
argued that this had occurred about January 20, 1942, so 
that Mr. Longo would be eligible for a Democratic appoint- 
ment. Five other employes of the Commissioner’s office 
testified in the case. One man said that he had discovered 
it about six weeks later, and reported it to the Chief Clerk 
who compared this entry with the district poll book. He 
then eradicated the designation ‘Dem” and wrote in “Rep.” 
Two other witnesses said that they had seen the designa- 
tion “Dem” before the correction was made. According 
to the report of the investigating committee, the Com- 
missioner of Registration was informed of the discovery 
as soon as it happened. On October 17, 1942, Mr. Longo 
was discharged “admittedly because he supported a politi- 
cal candidate” whom the Commissioner opposed. The 
first article in the newspapers about the alteration of the 
voting record appeared on January 28, 1943, although the 
discovery was supposedly made in March, 1942. 


But a handwriting expert had examined the records 
with various tests and had not found the designation 
“Dem,” but rather that “Rep” had been written over an 
earlier similar entry. This evidence was withheld by the 
prosecutor. However, the expert also testified similarly 
at a private hearing before Governor Edison while the 
Longo trial was going on. These data were introduced in 
the last hours of the trial, with a demand for the arrest 
of Longo’s accusers for perjury. 


It is significant that Mr. Grundy, who confessed in 
April, 1943, to making the alleged alterations was released 
by the judge without being required to give bail. Although 
he was supposed to remain at the call of the prosecutor 
he could not be located by the Governor’s investigating 
committee. But he returned to Jersey City, according to 
press reports, as soon as Governor Edison’s term had 
expired. He was not sentenced until February 24 when 
he was at once put on probation for three years—by the 
same judge who had refused Mr. Longo bail. According 
to the New York Times of February 25, the acting prose- 
cutor of Hudson County, State Attorney General Walter 
D. Van Riper, asked the court “to take into consideration 
Grundy’s guilty plea and his previous good record. He 
said Grundy had admitted in a private conversation on 
February 16 that he had made misstatements while testi- 
fying before the grand jury.” 


Sheltered Care and Home Services 
The Social Security Board has recently issued a study 
of Sheltered Care and Home Services for Public Relief 


1As reprinted in Republican Banner, Jersey City, Republican 
Citizens Committee (40 Journal Square), 1944. 


Recipients. It was found that neither the extent of the 
need for sheltered care nor the type of care provided jg 
adequately known. If such data were gathered it would 
give “‘the groups responsible for planning the community's 
welfare program” a basis for their work. People in 
financial need, the study shows, should be allowed to use 
private institutions. 


Much the same conclusions are reached in regard to 
public institutions, which the study regards as “essential 
and permanent” public services. “Public assistance agen. 
cies should make themselves more clearly aware of the 
resources offered by public institutions, and should enter 
into community planning that will serve to bring the 
institutional and noninstitutional facilities closer together 
in the interests of recipients and of the common welfare.” 
The restrictions on the rights of inmates of public institu- 
tions to apply for assistance should be eliminated. 


Continuing study of needs and services rendered is 
necessary likewise in order to help the individual secure 
the home services available in the community. Some 
recipients need only to have their eligibility for assistance 
determined and money provided. Others need help in 
meeting other problems, which may involve referral to 
other agencies. 


The aged and the blind may also need guardianship 
because they cannot exercise all their fundamental rights, 
Assistance must be provided without the impairment of 
such rights but it should not be denied to people because 
they need guardianship. Agencies apparently hesitate to 
use legal guardianship. But they should be aware of the 
fact that “mental disability in itself does not deprive a 
person of his rights and that some way must be found in 
which he can exercise those rights. The findings also 
indicate that public assistance agencies should explore and 
evaluate the factors which prevent, in practice the use of 
legal safeguards to insure the rights of people who cannot 
act for themselves.” 


Religious Education in the Schools in Argentina 


On December 31, 1943, a decree was issued in Argen- 
tina, making the teaching of the Roman Catholic religion 
compulsory in all primary and secondary schools. Chil- 
dren of other faiths may be excused’ if their parents 
request it. They will receive “moral instruction” instead. 
The government will appoint the religious teachers, who 
must be approved by the ecclesiastical authorities. This 
reverses the practice in the schools of Argentina for the 
past sixty years. The law of 1884 provided that religious 
instruction could not be given in the schools during the 
normal school hours, though it could be given on a re- 
leased time basis. This arrangement was but little used, 
apparently. The Catholic weekly Commonweal commented 
editorially in its issue of January 14: 


“It would seem that a state whose people is predomi- 
nantly of one religion properly provides in its school sys- 
tem facilities for instruction in that religion. The danger 
is that political régimes will use religion for their own 
unholy ends. 


“That is the peril of too close identification of church 
and state. And resentment against the dictatorial Ramirez 
régime will also turn against the church, which appears as 
a supporter of injustices, violence and repression. How 
grievously has the church suffered of late from. this 
phenomenon in certain Latin countries!” 


1 New York Times, January 1, 1944. 
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